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extempore wit which our ancestors thought so excel-
lent. As he was performing some part " at the Bull
in Bishops-gate-street, where the Queenes players
oftentimes played," while he was " kneeling down to
aske his fathers blessing," a fellow in the gallery threw
an apple at him, which hit him on the cheek. He
immediately took np the apple, and advancing to the
audience, addressed them in these lines :

" Gentlemen, this fellow, with his face of mapple 4,

" Instead of a pippin hath throwne me an apple;

" But as for an apple he hath cast a crab,

"So instead of an honest woman God hath sent him a drab.*'

" The people, (says the relater,) laughed heartily;
for the fellow had a quean to his wife."

Another of these stories, which I shall give in the
author's own words, establishes what I have already
mentioned, that it was customary for the Clown to
talk to the audience or the actors ad libitum.

" At the Bull at Bishops-gate, was a play of Henry
the Fifth, [the performance which preceded Shak-

4 This appears to have been formerly a common sarcasm.
There is a tradition yet preserved in Stratford, of Shakspeare's
comparing the carbuncled face of a drunken blacksmith to a
maple. The blacksmith accosted him, as he was leaning over a
mercer's door, with

" Now, Mr. Shakspeare, tell me, if you can,

" The difference between a-youth and a young man."
to which our poet immediately replied,

" Thou son of fire, with thy face like a maple ^

** The same  difference as between a scalded and a coddled
apple.**

This anecdote was related near fifty years ago to a gentleman
at Stratford by a person then above eighty years of age, whose
father might have been contemporary with Shakspeare. It is qb-
servable that a similar imagery may .be traced in The Comedy of
Errors:

" Though now this grained face of mine fee hid," &c.

The bark of the maple is uncommonly rough, and the grain
of one of the sorts of this tree (according to Evelyn) is " undu-
lated and crisped into variety of curls.*'